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The  United  States  needs  the  highest 
quality  people  it  can  recruit  to  the  col¬ 
ors.  While  that  is  a  truism,  accomplish¬ 
ing  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult.  As 
the  military  establishment  shrinks,  as  technology 
grows  in  significance,  as  compensation  comes 
under  increasing  pressure,  as  the  conditions  of 


service  continue  to  stress  individuals  and  fami¬ 
lies,  as  divisions  over  gender  and  other  policies 
divide  the  military  and  civilian  leadership  and 
lead  some  groups  to  disparage  the  quality  and 
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fighting  capacity  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  most 
importantly  as  military  affairs  sink  in  significance 
to  the  American  people,  a  shrinking  proportion 
of  our  brightest  and  most  capable  youth  will  be 
attracted  to  military  careers.  At  the  same  time, 
our  best  officers  may  increasingly  choose  greater 
opportunities  presented  by  the  civilian  economy. 

Those  officers  who  stay  will  need  to  be  ever 
more  diverse  in  this  multiracial,  multiethnic,  and 
multicultural  nation — embracing  not  only  gender 
and  ethnic  divisions  but  all  religions,  classes,  and 
perspectives.  If  the  Armed  Forces  are  to  serve 
worldwide,  we  need  people  at  ease  with  other  so¬ 
cieties  and  languages,  a  familiarity  that  comes 
more  from  life  experience  than  school.  And  most 
of  all,  we  must  attract  representative  numbers 
from  all  segments  of  society,  including  members 
of  the  elite.  If  a  third  of  Americans  live  on  the 
crabgrass  frontier,  a  third  of  our  officer  corps 
should  originate  there  also.  The  strength  of  the 
U.S.  military  has  always  been  its  diversity  and  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  heterogeneity  of  America;  yet 
there  is  growing  evidence  that  such  diversity  in 
the  services,  at  least  in  terms  of  background,  opin¬ 
ion,  orientation,  and  perspective,  has  diminished.1 

To  compete  for  the  best  and  most  varied  co¬ 
hort  of  youth,  the  services  may  have  to  change 
the  character  of  recruiting  and  the  conditions  of 
service,  experimenting  with  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches:  shortening  enlistments  and  moving  Re¬ 
serve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  back  into 
elite  universities  with  comprehensive  four-year 
scholarships  for  cadets  and  midshipmen,  thus  ap¬ 
pealing  to  populations  that  have  heretofore  been 
underrepresented.  For  example,  when  the  Air 
Force  raised  the  obligation  for  pilots  to  nine  years 
a  decade  ago,  a  significant  segment  of  American 
youth  probably  ceased  to  be  attracted  to  that  ser¬ 
vice,  unwilling  to  mortgage  their  twenties  just  to 
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K  o  h  n 


the  services  will  need  to 
broaden  officer  education 
starting  with  ROTC  and 
service  academies 


fly.  A  service  that  draws  its  leadership  dispropor¬ 
tionately  from  less  than  20  percent  of  the  officer 
corps  must  assure  the  finest  human  capital  at  the 
beginning  of  the  career  cycle. 

The  reason  for  such  polices  is  cost — to  train 
pilots  who  might  leave  for  airline  jobs  or  keep 
cadets  in  college.  Yet  given  the 
cost  of  organizing,  equipping, 
and  training  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  granting  the  indispensability 
of  leadership  to  winning  wars, 
we  cannot  allow  accountants  to 
control  the  quality  of  our  future 
leaders.  Succumbing  to  the  pres¬ 
sures — length  of  initial  term,  obligations  for  spe¬ 
cialist  training,  location  of  ROTC,  or  limits  on 
scholarships — is  simply  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  We  spare  no  effort  or  expense  to  provide 
our  soldiers  with  the  finest  weapons 
in  history;  we  ought  similarly  to 
spare  no  expense  in  furnishing  the 
best  officers  to  lead  them. 

Officers  will  need  to  be  broad 
and  deep  as  well  as  tough  and  com¬ 
petent — men  and  women  of  judg¬ 
ment,  wisdom,  and  balance — to  con¬ 
duct  more  disparate  missions  in  the 
future.  They  must  adjust  to  accelerat¬ 
ing  change  not  just  in  technology 
but  in  concept  and  strategy.  Know¬ 
ing  when  to  fight  as  well  as  what  to 
destroy  and  how  to  destroy  it  will 
become  more  significant.  We  will 
also  require  a  larger  proportion  of 
thinkers  over  doers.  If  Peter  Drucker 
is  correct  and  the  developed  world  is 
entering  a  post-capitalist  age  in 
which  "knowledge  is  the  only  mean¬ 
ingful  resource,"  then  decisions  by 
officers,  particularly  senior  leaders, 
will  be  the  determining  factor  in  war 
and  military  operations  more  than 
in  the  past.2  The  United  States,  once 
a  most  ardent  and  effective  practitioner  of  capi¬ 
tal-intensive  war,  must  learn  how  to  rely  as  much 
on  strategy  as  on  resources  and  as  much  on  clev¬ 
erness  as  on  overwhelming  force.  We  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  involved  in  situations  short  of  total 
war,  and  connecting  ends  and  means  will  be  criti¬ 
cal  for  victory  and  minimizing  casualties. 

Change  to  assure  such  officers  will  conflict 
with  cherished  practice.  First,  the  services  will 
need  to  broaden  officer  education  starting  with 
ROTC  and  service  academies,  although  any  radical 
reform  is  probably  impractical  at  present.3  How¬ 
ever,  one  modest  proposal  is  worth  considering. 
The  academies  could  initiate  a  mandatory  junior 
year  abroad  with  cadets  and  midshipmen  spend¬ 
ing  their  third  year  at  either  another  academy  or  a 


civilian  school  in  this  country  or  overseas.  The 
only  possible  impediment  to  such  a  proposal  may 
be  the  integrity  of  academy  football,  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  enhancing  the  breadth — and  joint¬ 
ness — of  the  military  establishment.  Similar 
changes  will  be  necessary  elsewhere  in  profes¬ 
sional  military  education,  including  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency,  multicultural  curricula,  rigorous 
historical  study,  specialty  training  in  understand¬ 
ing  technological  change,  and  increased  emphasis 
on  research  and  writing  so  that  officers  learn  to 
think  critically  and  to  distinguish  explicitly  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  rigor  and  hogwash. 

A  master's  degree  earned  in  residence  at  a 
civilian  university  should  become  as  important 
for  higher  responsibility  as  attending  a  staff  col¬ 
lege.  Officers  need  to  return  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  mid-career  and  avail  themselves  of  the  best 


U.S.  Navy  (McNeely) 

education  available  in  our  society.  Granting  mas¬ 
ter's  degrees  at  war  colleges  is  a  dubious  practice 
since  it  may  lessen  the  frequency  with  which  offi¬ 
cers  are  educated  outside  government  institu¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  officer 
corps  than  isolation  and  parochialism. 

Fair  Warning 

We  will  need  many  more  officers  expert  in 
history,  international  relations,  strategic  studies, 
and  similar  subjects.  An  education  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  will  also  encourage  such  programs  in  civil¬ 
ian  universities,  thus  broadening  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  national  security  issues  which  is  on  the 
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decline.  Currently  there  is  a  controversy  over  the 
proportion  of  officers  educated  in  technology 
rather  than  the  social  sciences.  Although  both  are 
needed,  if  the  importance  in  an  uncertain  future 
is  knowing  whether  to  act  as  well  as  how  to  act, 
the  tilt  should  be  toward  softer  subjects. 


crucial  battle  deduced  where  the  Japanese  fleet  had  to 
be. . .  .7  was  given  the  job  of  naval  secretary  to  several 
congressional  committees  who  were  determining  the 
future  of  America  in  the  South  Pacific.  And  what  was 
the  engineer  doing  at  the  end  of  the  war?  He  was  still 
overhauling  diesel  engines .4 


James  Michener  told  the  story  of  ''four  of  us" 
in  the  Navy  being  "taken  into  a  small  room"  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

A  grim-faced  selection  committee  asked .  .  . 
' What  can  you  do ?'  and  the  [first]  man  replied,  'I'm 
a  buyer  for  Macy's,  and  I  can  judge  very  quickly  be¬ 
tween  markets  and  prices  and  trends.'  The  selection 
board  replied,  'But  you  can't  do  anything  practical ?' 
The  man  said  no,  and  he  was  shunted  off  to  one  side. 
The  next  man  was  a  lawyer  and . . .  he  had  to  con¬ 
fess,  'I  can  weigh  evidence  and  organize  information, ' 
and  he  was  rejected.  . .  .  But 
when  the  fourth  man  said 
boldly,  7  can  overhaul  diesel 
engines ,'  the  committee 
jumped  up,  practically  em¬ 
braced  him,  and  made  him  an 
officer  on  the  spot.  At  the  end 
of  the  war . . .  the  buyer  from 
Macy's  was  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
charge  of  many  complex  re¬ 
sponsibilities  requiring  instant 
good  judgment.  He  gave  him¬ 
self  courses  in  naval  manage¬ 
ment  and  government  proce¬ 
dures  until  he  became  one  of 
the  Nation's  real  experts.  The 
lawyer  wound  up  as  assistant 
to  Admiral  Halsey,  and  in  a 


The  lesson  that  expertise,  while  necessary, 
could  be  hired  and  that  insight,  judgment,  and 
wisdom  were  indispensable  even  for  a  technologi¬ 
cal  service,  is  fair  warning.  Some  may  argue  that 
fifty  years  ago  science  and  technology  were  less 
relevant  than  they  are  today  or  will  be  tomorrow, 
but  that  would  be  a  misreading  of  the  history  of 
military  technology. 

The  services  will  have  to  rethink  their  tradi¬ 
tional  bias  toward  operations  in  the  assignment 
and  promotion  of  officers.  Operations  will  always 
be  primary,  but  in  times  of  change,  especially 
when  organizations  and  lower  budgets  are  cut,  the 
careers  of  people  with  more  varied  assignments  or 
who  have  taken  time  for  graduate  education  or 
faculty  duty  or  career  broadening  experiences,  get 
killed.  Systems  that  require  proscribed  careers  with 
zero  defects,  without  opportunities  to  take  risks 
and  learn  from  mistakes,  will  not  grow  the  best 
leadership,  nor  will  promotion  criteria  that  con¬ 
stantly  privilege  operations  and  command.  The 
Navy  has  been  and  is  the  most  guilty,  but  one  sus¬ 
pects  other  services  are  hardly  better.5  Only  the 
Marine  Corps,  perhaps  because  of  fewer  cuts, 
seems  to  have  improved.  For  a  brief  period  in  the 
1990s,  an  assignment  on  the  faculty  at  Quantico 
ranked  second  only  to  command  as  a  criterion  for 
promotion.  Perhaps  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
earlier  this  year  there  were  a  total  of  five — an  un¬ 
precedented  number — Marine  four-stars. 

The  Army  in  its  officer  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  system,  the  Air  Force  in  revising  the  officer 
evaluation  report  among  other  changes,  and  the 
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we  need  men  and  women  who 
identify  themselves  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  of  arms 


Navy  if  it  implements  recent  recommendations, 
are  beginning  to  address  this  problem.  However, 
the  solution  lies  only  partly  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Congress  must  allow  the  services  to  "over¬ 
populate"  the  officer  corps  to  assure  billets  for 
schooling  and  as  a  basis  for  expansion  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  future  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  fashionable 
to  speak  of  mobilization 
and  citizen-soldiers.  Peo¬ 
ple  write  that  the  age  of 
mass  warfare  is  over  and 
that  the  United  States 
need  not  think  of  an  "expansible  army"  even 
though  that  has  been  our  national  policy  for  our 
entire  history.  But  the  one  thing  history  teaches  is 
that  the  future  is  unknowable  and  that  regardless 
of  one's  analysis,  someday,  sometime,  at  some 
critical  point,  we  will  be  surprised. 

Finally,  we  need  men  and  women  who  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  as  members  of  the  profession  of 
arms;  that  is  as  people  who  consider  themselves 
professional  warfighters,  offi¬ 
cers  who  are  not  only  out¬ 
standing  in  managing  vio¬ 
lence,  but  who  have  a  broader 
understanding  of,  and  perspec¬ 
tive  on,  their  role  and  place  in 
American  society.6  For  many  in 
the  services,  particularly  the 
Air  Force  and  probably  the 
Navy,  this  may  involve  a  very 
deep  cultural  transformation. 


Second,  officers  should  possess  a  deep  and 
abiding  appreciation  of  civil-military  relations, 
particularly  civilian  control  of  the  military.  In  dis¬ 
cussions  with  students  at  service  academies,  staff 
and  war  colleges,  and  senior  officer  executive  pro¬ 
grams — in  most  cases  the  top  portion  of  officers 
in  their  year  groups — one  finds  not  only  views 
similar  to  those  reported  by  Ricks,  but  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  proper  role  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  military  in  a  democratic  republic.  Likewise, 
continuing  prejudice  against  the  media  is  trou¬ 
bling,  particularly  the  propensity  to  blame  re¬ 
porters  for  America's  failure  in  Vietnam  and  after¬ 
wards.  Repugnance  with  this  channel  of 
communication  with  the  public,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  recent  peace  operations,  should  disturb  every¬ 
one  in  government,  the  military,  and  the  civilian 
sector.8  No  profession  can  adapt  to  change,  re¬ 
main  healthy,  or  fulfill  its  responsibilities  by  ne¬ 
glecting  its  relationship  with  the  client.  Nor  can 
the  Nation  undertake  to  teach  democracy,  espe¬ 
cially  to  military  establishments  elsewhere  in  the 


Appreciating  the  Client 

Two  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  appear  to  be 
particularly  weak  among  offi¬ 
cers  today.  Both  require  rem¬ 
edy,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armed  Forces  but  for 
the  long  term  health  of  Amer¬ 
ican  government. 

First,  officers  must  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  their  client,  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  Like  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  officers  are  often  ignorant  of  national  his¬ 
tory  and  more  than  most  are  isolated  from  soci¬ 
ety,  focused  as  they  are  on  the  technical 
requirements  of  their  jobs  and  living  apart  on 
bases  or  abroad.  The  former  deputy  head  of  the 
History  Department  at  West  Point  worried  that 
less  than  a  third  of  cadets  take  a  semester  of 
American  history,  mostly  those  identified  as  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  subject.  A  recent  book  published  by 
Pentagon  correspondent  Tom  Ricks  paints  a  grim 
picture  of  how  marines  view  society,  which 
ranges  from  pessimism  to  contempt.7 


world — where  democracy  is  little  understood  and 
frequently  leads  to  autocratic  regimes  suspicious 
of  Western  values  and  the  United  States  in  partic¬ 
ular — if  its  own  officers  don't  "get  it."9 

Presently  there  is  abroad  in  the  land  a  con¬ 
cern  that  the  gap  between  the  military  and  soci¬ 
ety  is  growing  and  may  endanger  national  secu¬ 
rity  or  civilian  authority  over  the  Armed  Forces. 
On  the  one  hand  the  officer  corps  appears  to  be 
both  more  alienated  from  society  and  more  vocal 
about  it;  on  the  other,  elites  know  ever  less  about 
the  military  profession,  do  not  care,  and  exert 
pressure  on  the  government  for  changes  and  poli¬ 
cies  that  may  harm  our  warfighting  capabilities. 
Some  survey  data  indicates  that  the  officer  corps 
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has  become  politicized  and  partisan.  Other  infor¬ 
mation  reveals  that  Americans  trust  most  those 
institutions  that  are  the  least  democratic — the 
military,  police,  and  Supreme  Court — and  distrust 
those  that  are  the  most  democratic — the  Presi¬ 
dency  and  Congress.  The  officer  corps  may  be 


more  divorced  from  national  values  and  attitudes 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history,  becoming  less 
diverse  in  these  respects  as  elites  have  become 
more  heterogeneous  in  their  thinking.  If  so  we 
may  be  heading  for  considerable  civil-military 
conflict,  with  consequences  for  the  government 
and  national  defense.10 

Whatever  the  reality  the  United  States  has 
been  blessed  with  a  loyal  and  successful  military. 
The  key  has  been  the  officer  corps.  Everything 
else  comes  and  goes,  but  it  remains.  Officers  lead 
the  Armed  Forces  in  war,  recommend  policies  to 
deter  or  best  our  enemies,  and  operate  our  forces 
in  peacetime.  They  provide  the  continuity;  they 
have  the  expertise;  theirs  alone  is  the  professional 
responsibility  for  national  security.  Their  recruit¬ 
ment,  training,  education,  and  career  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  a  national  priority.  JFQ 
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